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ENGLAND. 


MiscELLANEOvs Oratory.—Mr. Thelwall, on 
the stage—Byron—Scott— Garrick—Cooke—Booth— 
Keane. 

Mr. THELWALL. 





I know not whether to regard this gentleman as the re- | 
presentative or the founder of the present style of oratory 
in England. Either supposition would be reconcilable to | 
the facts within our knowledge. His manner and style 
are strictly parliamentary—-strictly orthodox, I might say ; 
for so universal is it there among the orators of the day, 
that I should not scruple to distinguish all those who varied | 
from it, or preserved their natural tone, or their individual- 
ity of manner, as a sort of Dissenters. He has been al 
long while upon the stage’; and if I do not mistake, was | 
conspicuous enough at one time, to be tried, or suspected, || 
if nothing more, of high treason. I believe, too, that he || 
was a tailor in the outset of his career; but if so, like 
Franklin, the printer ; Paine, the stay-maker ; Place, that 
other tailor ; and Cobbet, the foot-soldier,—he has done, | 
what legions of the better-educated, the more wealthy, and 
the higher-born, could never have accomplished, though | 
they had all striven together at the work. They have been || 
felt, every one of them, at the very foundations of social | 
order. If nothing more, Mr. T. is the head of a school, || 
who imitate him, as if they regarded every flourish and || 
cadence, every peculiar intonation, or metaphor, as part of | 
one great system, a magnificent whole, which it was a pro- | 


heroes of the stage were very numerous and excellent, and 


tion, criticism, and oratory. \ 

I attended a part of the course ; and I shall give here | 
what I remember of my impressions, in the very order | 
they occurred. In the first place, I observed that his pro- | 


| nunciation of several words was rather Scotch ; that he | 


gave to the o in door and floor, the same sound we give it 
in wood ; that, like most people of station there, he said 


| kniw-ledge instead of knowl-edge, sounding the o as in | 


the word know—which trivial things, I recorded at the | 
time, and now mention here, because we are mightily per- 


plexed between the authority of Mr. Walker, and that of 


Mr. Webster, on the score of English pronunciation ; that 
he recited Sterne’s Captive so as to spoil it forever—a | 
silly piece of sentimentality at best, but never so evident | 
to me before, as when Mr. Thelwall, by his overacted pa- 

thos, made me follow the author, step by step, through the 

wandering of what is rather an allegory than a brief pic- || 
ture thrown off with a sweep of the pen ; that he gave us t 
the death-bed speech of Warwick the King-maker, with a 


Richard, by way of illustrating what he said of Keane 

and others, in such a way as to satisfy all who heard him, | 
that knowing how it should be spoken, and speaking it, | 
were two very different things. His opinions were sound _ 
and philosophical ; his theory—for he had a theory—every | 
body has a theory now—was rather satisfactory on the | 
whole ; but of his practice, I can only say, that I never || 
saw any thing more deplorable. 


Among others, he gave us a criticism on Byron and || 


on the stage, except by Keane, who, said Mr. T., might 


| that the lectures I heard were a mixture of reading, recita- || make it his masterpiece. He knew of nothing, he could 


coriceive of nothing superior to it. Cooke’s Iago, of which 
we hear so much, never could have deceived Othello, if 
Othello were three degrees above a common ideot ; so 
says Mr. Manley (?) of the provincial theatre, who never 
could play Othello to Cooke’s Iago, for that very reason. 


Poetry, the lecturer defined to be, a dressing up of the 
feelings of the heart, with the colours of the imagination. 
Here followed a burst of spontaneous oratory, which prov- 
ed to a demonstration that by nature, the man was power- 
ful and apt ; although he overacted with his arms and fea- 
tures, what he uttered with his tongue. Not that his gesture 
was redundant or extravagant, of itself ; but owing to its 
want of sympathy or relationship with the language, it ap- 
peared to be both, in spite of the studied grace and theat- 
rical moderation that characterised much of it. Sometimes, 
to be sure, it was natural, and free, and fine ; but generally 
speaking, it was what you would expect from a lover, if 
not of a follower of the theatre. He was about five feet six 


inches in stature, and somewhere about fifty-five or three 
power that amazed me ; and that he tried a soliloquy of || 


score in age ; as I observed for the first time, while he was 
trying to show off his own conception of Richard, profess- 
edly after Garrick, though in truth so much after the man- 


| ner of Keane, as to remind me strongly of the worst pe- 


culiarities of the latter. I never saw a more wretched 
failure, and I never shall forget the unpleasant sensation I 
felt, when I saw the feeble, toothless, and voiceless old 
man, trying to show us how David Garrick achieved the 
murder in the tower, and stamping his foot three times 
while saying, down, down to hell, and say I sent thee 


fane thing for others to meddle with, or depart from, or try Scott, and compared them with Milton and Shakspeare ; | there. He thought Keane, if he would study the charac- 
toimprove. Mr. Barber, in this country, or Dr. Barber, (1) running a sort of parallel between the two of our day, and | ter anew, in the original, not in the stage-book of Colley 
as we call him here, the lecturer on elocution, is a fol- | the two of the day that had gone by, he seemed to think, | Cibber, might make it all it should be, all we could desire. 
lower of Mr. 'T., and there are others, many of whom I | forever. This was well done. He saw clearly, and struck || So with parts of Henry VII. (?) Of these, one fine play, 
have heard over sea, who, without being lecturers by trade, | out the broad lines of distinction, with the hand of a sur- one great play might be made ; but then it would take 
are emphatically disciples and followers, in every thing, of || veyor. It was impossible not to agree with him, when he || more than one good player to represent it on the boards. 
Mr.T. They seem to have no idea of a public speech | said of our bards, that their poetry wanted moral applica- | Here, he threw off a magnificent apostrophe, which not- 


apart from those peculiarities of tone, gesture, and style, 
which characterise the British Parliament—and Mr. Thel- | 
wall. They never talk ; nor does he. They always pre- 
pare the way for a flourish, so as to satisfy you that it was 
a prepared thing, however spontaneous it may appear to 
the many, and however unexpectedly it ymay occur ; just 
as we see the hero in a theatrical procession left to walk 
by himself, with a clear space before and behind him, 
whatever may be the disposition of the multitude, and | 
however they may have been brought together. So with 
Mr. Thelwall—his fine thoughts are announced by a com- 
plete change of manner, by pauses, blanks, and apparent 
misgivings, either of the memory or of the heart. Never- 
theless, it cannot be denied, that Mr. Thelwall is, even 
now, a ready and capital speaker at times. Yet his teeth 
are gone, his memory and voice in a great measure, and 
there are moments when you see nothing before you but 
the pitiable wreck of what must have been, thirty or forty 
years ago, a very superior man. 

In the month of March, 1824, Mr. Thelwall, encouraged 
probably by the advice of those who saw no other way of 
lightening a charge upon themselves, took the Haymarket 
Theatre, London, at a dull season of the year, and gave a 
course of lectures, I believe upon oratory—but whether 
Bpon oratory in general, or upon stage oratory in particular, 
Ido not know ; I only know that his remarks upon the 





~ (1) Mr. Barber is a very able surgeon, as well as a clear 








and powerful, and oftentimes eloquent public mais” 


tion. Scott gives you trees and rocks, and capital trees || 
and rocks they are, too, said he ; but there is no inbreathed | | 
sentiment among them. ‘They leave no impression upon | 
the heart, forthe want of what Milton and Shakspeare in- || 
fuse into every thing they touch—moral sentiment, and || 
life. So with Byron. Read that ‘‘ wnequalled’’ piece of i 
poetry—I give the very words of the lecturer now—that 
‘* best”? of all his poetry, the death-chamber of Medora. 
You drop no tears in reading it. Your pleasure is of another 
sort. And why? ‘There is nothing of that moral, which 
moves and awes you in the gifted of other days. 


After this, the lecturer procceded with a sharp and severe 
analysis of Richard the third, as played thirty nights upon 
the London stage ; comparing Shakspeare’s Richard third, 
with this patch-work by Cibber, called Richard third. He 
had never seen Richard played properly since Garrick did 
it, whom he saw in that character, the first time he ever 
entered a theatre in his life. He never should forget the 
tone or look of that wonderful man. After he got away, 
he went to the original Shakspeare, and studied the part 
himself, word by word, trying to recall, with every change 
of thought in the author, every illustration of look or atti- 
tude, of tone or gesture, in the actor. At a subsequent 
period, he saw Garrick under the ‘ paternal roof ’’—but 
whose paternal roof he did not say. ‘lhere isa high comic 
humour in Richard ; it rans through the whole part ; he 
thinks it as good a joke to murder, as to do any thing else’; 
and so with Falconbridge, and so with Edgar the bastard. 








So, too, with Iago, a character universally misapprehended 





withstanding it was evidently prepared, and let off bya 
stop-watch, absolutely electrified me about as much as if it 
had been altogether impromptu. Had we, what he had 
seen in his youth, many able actors all upon the stage at 
the same time, and all playing their best, without any 
other jealousy than that which makes men try to excel, 
each in his own sphere, not in his neighbour’s, and with no 
other rivalry than that which is for the advantage of the 
public, then should we have, what he had been transport- 
ed with in the days of what may be called the undegener- 
ate strength of the British drama, a true historical picture 
upon the stage, not an historical portrait. 

Macready was incompetent for Richard,—morally so,— 
inwardly hostile to the scope and spirit of the character ; nor 
more able to act Richard, than he, Hercules. From this, 
which he intended for a compliment to the nature of the 
actor, he wandered away into a sort of eulogy on the his- 
torical truth of Shakspeare’s Richard. But he seemed to 
forget, or to overlook the circumstance that Shakspeare, to 
please the reigning family, distorted the person of Richard, 
who was a creature, outwardly, at least, of all princely 
quality, though Shakspeare has made him crooked, with- 
ered, hump-backed, and otherwise deformed. And if so, 
why receive the moral portrait of the man, as true—histo- 
rically trae? Neither should be trusted. Both are stage 
monsters. 

Two or three passages, of some length, in the play, 
were to have been made much of by the lecturer ; but his 
memory—his wretched memory—failed him, over and over 


















again, in spite of the prompter, and of signs that could not | the character (of Richard ?) } because he found it ready built | 
be mistaken, of diligent study, and laborious and confident || to his hands. There was the original standard before ; he 
preparation. He would begin—stop—wait for the word— || could not vary nor escape it. He played it, however, in 
eye the prompter—get angry —begin again —blunder shame- 
fully in a beautiful phrase—appeal to the bo6k—and then, 
after two or three semi-colons, come to a full stop. Here || 




































































| 
spite of the words, with high comic humour. He has had || 


no follower. i] 
Being now warm with his subject, he favoured us with a 
the people would clap ; he would off gloves, a pair of || number of exceedingly spirited and accurate sketches of 
creamy-white kid, which he tore all to pieces before he | those who had been celebrated in the character since 
was half through the lecture, mount a pair of glasses, and || the day of Garrick. There was Smrru,—a man of || 
fall to cyphering out the passage, now gesticulating to him- || sound understanding, and sure judgment ; he seldom failed 
self, now signing to the prompter, when every body else || in the conception of a part ; but he wanted meaning to 
could hear, now twitching at his gloves, now wiping the | represent this. ‘The character is a wonderful combination. 
glasses, and now, looking about with a gesture of despair, | It requires a wonderful combination of power, to give it 
and soliloquizing the foot-lights, which overpowered every || effect. It is the sublime—both of tragedy and comedy. 
other in the house. Richard was a most accomplished man ; and this, you ne- 
| ver lose sight of, even while he murders—there is a sport- 
what I remember of the peculiarities of the lecturer.— | iveness, a something of genteel gaiety about him, even 
With all the faults of both, however, there was enough to | then. (2) Smith made every word tell ; but he could not 
make me hear another, in spite of every other attraction of || act it. | 
the day. | There was HenpERsoNn, too—a man who has never 
At the second, Mr. T. fell upon poor Cibber again with || been equalled since in his peculiar walk ; that of genteel, 
unsparing severity. There was a something personal, bit- |) brilliant comedy. He got through the light scenes of 
ter, vindictive, in what he said of the good-natured, clever, | Richard admirably—admirably. His air, manner, look, 
pleasant coxcomb. He was eloquent and strong, and there | and step were full of princely levity ; but there was noth- 
were some really magnificent passages in the philippic he || ing of that superb stateliness, which we see in the king 
uttered. Speaking of Richard once more, as we see it || Richard of the play. There he is sublime ; for wicked- 
played now, he pointed out the six plays out of which it || ness may be sublime, and even great. Are greatness and 
has been fabricated, piece-meal—a patch here, and a patch || virtue synonymous? Have words no meaning? (3) If so, 
there, according to the humour of those play-wrights. He | let us give up one, and cleave to the other. There was 
looked upon the death of old king Henry, as the merest of | Milton’s archangel—was he not great, was he not sublime? 
stage tricks, altogether unrequired, and useless to the story ; Kemsuie. He was never the man to play Richard, 
and his talk or blustering, in flat contradiction to history. || even as it is. He was too stately, classical, dignified. In 
But then the character here was not the progeny of Shaks- _ the character of a Roman, he was prodigious ; in Corio- 
peare. He had seen it played nevertheless, in such a man- | Janus and Cato, I never expect to see even the shadow of 
ner as to draw tears from every body. I forget the play- | his shade. He had no gothic dignity, however ; it was all 
er’s name ; but ever since, it had been but a noisy, blus- || classic. In Hamlet, where he turns upon the courtiers 
tering, foolish affair. Part of Henry the fifth’s speech at who would take the wind of him—they must have felt it, 
Harfleur is put into Richmond’s mouth! and the whole of jn spite of the stage maxim, never to feel. Here the lec- | 
that page-and-a-half of most amazing eloquence, following — turer lent a slap at the pride of the day, the amazing for- 
the tent scene, which, after whole years of thought, the bearance of the audience, and the managing of managers. 
lecturer himself had now given up in despair, though he He had seen Mrs. Siddons play the Queen in Hamlet ; Mr. 
Young play king Henry ; and in this very play, he had 
seen Mr. Yates, and several other of the best actors of 
the age, as it used to be in the time of Garrick. But now! 
get, if you can, a fifth-rate actor to do such parts! A 
Roscius now, will not endure to have any body else ap- 
planded on his night, or seen while he is occupying the | 
After this, he gave us a spirited sketch of Rowe. Rowe | stage. The consequence is that we have done seeing 
was fond of poetry, and his avowed imitation of Shaks- | Shakspeare’s dramis—the most we can hope for now, is 
peare in Jane Shore, was not so in reality, save where he to see a small part of one of Shakspeare’s characters.— 
takes twenty or thirty lines of Shakspeare, and stretches ‘The worst of all the Richards he had ever seen, was that 
them into thirty or forty, losing their sentiment and strength of Kemble—it was pitiable ; yet Kemble made of the 
in the process, and substituting for the language of nature, | true character all that could be made by art. | 
mere words or poetry, which plays round the head, but Cooxr. George Frederick Cooke was the first corrupter 
comes not—from the heart. of the character. It was no longer Shakspeare’s Richard ; | 
Again he recurred to Richard, or again I do: for my no—it was Dick the builder’s son of St. Giles’s, snarling, 
notes are only such as I threw together from recollection, | discontented and vulgar. But Richard is not discontented 
after the lecture was over, without any regard to the ar- | with himself. Keane used to give, ‘* now is the winter of | 
rangement of the lecturer. There is a general misappre- | our discontent,’’ in the most discontented manner possible. 
hension and misrepresentation of the character, said he, | Cooke made the character ; nay more, he acknowledged | 
owing to our neglect of the original text. Here he let off | it. He used to say, I can play Sir Archy and Sir Pertinax, || 
another apostrophe to the genius of Shakspeare, and stood | and I should like to see any other man meddle with either. | 
Jaunching thunderbolts for ‘five minutes together, at the | I can play Sir Giles Overreach—and I should like to see 
ghost of Colley Cibber. Part of this appeared to be really | the man that could touch that off like me. But the town 
impromptu ; and much of it was both eloquent and aston- |, Jike my Richard third. Pshaw! My Richard third is my 
ishing. ‘That over, he tried another recitation ; failed, as | own, and no more like Shakspeare’s than 
before ; began to read ; cursed the prompter, and threw || you! In short, continued the lecturer, he could not play 
off to the audience what I, I do in my heart believe, was || the character that Shakspeare drew, and therefore he made 
a premeditated ‘apology. Shakspeare, said he, is trans- || another, to suit himself ; he could not rise to the original, 
lated now with impunity ; because, in truth, Shakspeare || and so he pulled the original down to him. 
ia already forgotten. Else why such profane patch-work || ————— 
on the boards of our theatres? Why this sacrilegious (2) Why might not melancholy be introduced into the 
tampering with his divinity ? Here dhe spoke of the speech character? ‘There is much to require it. N. 
of that monareh, I forget his name, who rebukes a courtier (3) Here I wanted to slip in a word of remark. Virtue 
for not begging a brother's jife, instead of subduing the we econimaneas dha oe = me ear 
kingly prerogative, by surprise, to the pardon of a felon, 


| 


Ihave now given the marrow of the first lecture, and 


came resolved and prepared to give it, satisfied in his own 
soul, that it required weeks of study. Here he broke away 
into a burst of indignation against the whole tribe of com- 
mentators, averring that Shakspeare, even with his literal 
errors, was altogether to be preferred to their corrections. 
I felt strongly inclined to agree with Mr. 'T. here. 





| 


Pshaw, I tell || 
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McReapy—a man of few words, phlegmatic, melan- 
choly ; no mercurial property with him ; cannot do Rich- 
ard—the very idea is absurd. Yet his Virginius, and. all 
that belongs to domestic wo, are perfect. Why will he 
not confine himself to what he can do better than any 
body else ?—In some things, McReady is unrivalled. 

Bootn. Booth is not an imitator of Keane ; but rather 
a man cast ina like mould. He had some talent, (4) and 
except a large head, preternaturally large, was so like 
Keane, that people called him an imitator of Keane. Yet 
were they very like, and Booth having the misfortune to 
appear last, could not hope to pass for the original, what- 
ever he might be in truth. He had some good notions of the 
part of Richard ; but he did not carry them through. He 
fell—and fell undeservedly low, (in consequence of a little 


| misconduct on his part, and a sort of stage conspiracy.) 


Mr. T. remembered the ‘‘ laughing devil’’ in the first scene 


| —and the cordial scorn was capital, of other parts. 


Keane—would do Richard better than any other man, 
if he would but re-study it ; and play it as he played 
Iago. Strange that in Iago, he should venture to break 
through the authority of Cooke’s example and achievea 
world, and then stop there! Why not renew Richard in 
the same way? In the last scene of bustle, in indignant 
wrath, he is perfect—great. Keane knew all this, for six 
years before, he was at one of Mr. T.’s lectures, and heard 
all this, and acknowledged its truth. He even promised 
then to avail himself of the hints of the lecturer. But he 
did not—has not. And why? The man wants courage, 
He is in possession of the town with his present Richard 
third, and he dares not risk a change ; so that after all, the 
change, if there ever is one, must begin with the public. 

A few observations followed on the general character of 
Shakspeare’s women. They were clever, acute, and high- 
toned. Look at the original of Lady Anne, said the lec- 
turer ; how free and beautiful. Richard prevails by an 
eloquent and flattering speech. But Lady Anne is mur- 
dered by Cibber, who made Richard the cripple ; and this, 
though Richard actually did marry Lady Anne, and was 
crowned with her! There is a good deul of stage-trick in 
this scene ; but such trick is sure to take with the mob.— 
Here followed another indignant burst of eloquence on the 
depravity of the stage. 

Such is the substance and marrow of what I heard Mr. 
Thelwall say. N. 


(4) Some talent! I have seen Booth play two or three 
te better than I ever saw them played by any body else. 
ut in England he does not play half so well as here. 


N. 
(Mr. Smarr, the celebrated Reader of Shakspeare, 


| next. ] 





—_—— 
SKETCHES FROM LIFE.—NO. 10. 





EMBELLISHMENT. 


I wont believe a word of it; and yet, perhaps it 


| were better for every body to believe it—women, 


as wellas men. It would put women upon their 
guard—be a timely warning to them, not even to 
approach the creature, whose deadly fascination 
has been fatal to others. Knowing the power of 
the rattlesnake, the bird should he scared away— 

Fudge—fudige—fudge, I say. Tell any woman 
that a man is dangerous; and she will break her 
neck to see him ;—tell her that his look is fascina- 
tion, bis influence deadly ; and nothing will restrain 
her from encountering him. 

Ah! do you believe that ? 

Believe it?—I know it. Speaking o’ rattle- 
snakes and charmers, though,—have you never 
seen a bird undergoing fascination ? 

Never—have you? 

1!—Multitudes. 

Multitudes! 

Why, no—not exactly multitudes; that’s only a 
way of speaking ; but many, very many—that is to 
say—a—a—as you’ve made me promise to speak 
the truth—— 














rey. say—unless he be virtuous ; Milton and Beelzebub to the 
As for Garrick, he was unablé’either to reform or reject ') contrary notwithstanding. N. 








None at all—hbey, Harry ? 
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*Pon my honour, I have seen—at least—a—a— 

Well— 

One——When [ lived in the country 

You! Why, it’s only last week, that you told 
me you never had lived in the country. 

True. Say no more aboutit. That’s a very un- 
civil memory 0’ yours, though. I wish you’d break 
yourself of it. And yet, 1 have lived in the coun- 
try—part of one winter. 

Ah! do rattlesnakes charm birds in winter ? 

Zounds! I'd as lief be cross-questioned in a 
court of justice. I didn’t mean, of course, when 
the snakes are torpid, and the birds all gone. 

Never mind, Harry. What kind of snake was 
this? a copperhead, or a blacksnake—a milk-adder 
—or—a— 

Hang me, if I answer any more questions. I'll 
just give you the story my own way. A young 
friend o’ mine was out a gunning. He saw a 
striped squirrel, as he thought, in a stone wall— 
and so he takes off his hat, lays the gun down 
softly, and creeps up to the place where he saw the 
glitter among the grass, intending to catch the lit- 
tle fellow for a cuge—l’ve seen the cage, myself, 





power ; and those who have experienced it, say it | 
is a glorious trance to be in; a gort of thrilling | 
vision, 
Pho! pho! that’s all soft soap, our Jerry. The | 
snake first catches the attention of a bird, by a | 
little noise ; or by moving its head, gracefully, to 
and fro ; the bird watches it ; mistakes its eyes for | 
glow-worms, perhaps; or for some other insect or | 
flower, (its natural food ;) and either comes near 
enough to be caught, or does not perceive the in- | 
sinuating, treacherous approach of the reptile—I || 
| beg your pardon, Jerry—till it is near enough to | 
catch the bird, 
Very likely ; for many animals, you know, en- 
snare their prey, by concealing themselves in herb- 
age, or earth, or among stones, of their own colour. 
heir instinct 
There, you’re out. Confounding cause with ef: || 
fect; no wisdom of their own. They are made of 
the same colour as the herbage, water, rotten- | 
| wood, ete. ete. which are their favourite haunts (on | 








fru ey in such places,) not so much to help them 





Joe—by and by, however, he saw a lump of pre- | 


cious stones, as he thought—and so, he put out his 
hand—bless your soul—and if I hadn’t caught his 
arm, he would have taken hold of a copperhead— 
by the under jaw—mouth wide open ! 

Gracious me! 

O, yes; but that was nothing to my own case. 
Mine were rattlesnakes ; nothing more nor less; a 
half bushel, or so—or—or—say a gallon or two— 
or a quart—you needn’t look at me so—I sha’n’t 
fall another snake. I was all alone; sitting ona 


rock-heap; on one side o’ Rattlesnake Hill—fa- | 


mous place for such beasts. Presently 1 heard a 
breathing noise, like that of some animal in dis- 
tress. I turned my head; and there, | saw a little 
rabbit, lying flat upon his belly, with his long ears 
twittering, moaning, aud gasping; with eyes like 
lighted carbuneles, fixed on the rock-heap, upon 
which I was lounging. He kept working himself 
nearer and nearer to ne. I was a good deal sur- 
prised; thought it might be wounded; tried to 
scare it. Butno; it wouldn’t move. Then I shook 
my handkerchief at it; and 1 was leaning over, to 
see what there was, for him to stare at, in the bot- 
tom of the rock-heap, thinking it might be the en- 
trance to his burrow, perhaps; when I caught sight 
of what made my heart sink within me like a lead- 
en weight—plump—to the very soles of my feet. 

Indeed! What was it, Harry ? 

Not less than ten or a dozen little, bright, lively 
rattlesnakes, running their heads out o’ the rock- 
heap, like so many shooting flames. I caught the 
eyes of one; it was like a flash o’ fire—more ’n 
forty thousand colours. 

Pho! rattlesnakes are a dirty brown. 

Such as you’ve seen, may be so. These were 
like the rainbow ; striped. ribands in a strong 
breeze. I looked with singular pleasure; delighted 
with the playfulness and vivacityef the little ras- 
cals, till one of them had work@® himself nearly 
out of the heap. I don’t know what possessed me 
then; I never could account for it. 1 knew the 
bite of a rattlesnake was incurable. 

But it isn’t, though. 

I knew of their fascination; and yet—never did 
mortal eyes look upon any thing so splendid, as 
that little glittering reptile ; so wonderful, I might 
say. He was like a ribbon strung with pearl and 
topaz, sapphires and rubies. Upon my soul, I was 
just going to grab at the treasure, and was leaning 
over for the purpose—for I’d a taken the whole 
nest into my naked bosom—when one of the rocks 
gave way; my foot slipped; and—I escaped—by 
throwing a somerset over a precipice, forty feet 
high. It’s a mercy 1 didu’t break my neck. 

Query ? 

Query ? 

Now that’s all a lie, Harry—isn’t it ? 

A lie! Zounds! 

Yes, Harry—a lie. 

No—not exactly. I have heard something o’ the 
sort—somewhere. 

So have [; and, what is more, I believe it. I 
believe in the power of fascination; and I believe 
that the snake does appear somewhat like a ribbon 
of gems and fire. It is too late, now, to deny the 





take their food, as to protect them from wanton | 
destruction. Some animals change colour with the | 
|| season, you know. 
! A very sensible idea. 
| ings fascinated ? 

| In several ways—by women, witchcraft, music, 
| rattlesnakes, and flattery. Rattlesnakes I under- | 
|| stand; the rest, 1 don’t. We are fascinated, per- | 
| haps, by the peculiar, sickly odour which they emit, 
| in their wild state ; or, perhaps we are ensnared 
| by our own fear, In either case, we are unable to 

|| fly ; our senses are all in confusion—thank you for 
| another pinch, Jerry—and, if we escape, we seek | 
|| to explain the wonder, and justify ourselves by ly- | 
ling. Are you satisfied ? 
| Perfectly. 


I pity you. 
| 


But how are human be- | 


Much obliged to you. You'd pity me more, if || 


| you knew all. Why, Jerry Lane, may I be roasted | 

| alive—before my time—if I haven't seen that girl— | 

| that Martha—whose hand no ordinary man should 

| venture to touch, but as he might something that 
would purify him instantaneously, as with sudden 

fire—burn your hide, Jerry—beg your pardon—but, 

may I be hanged 
Drive on, Harry—say—don’t despair. 
Let me _ finish. 





for half a minute, in the hand of a great, sprawl- 
ing, nasty, six-foot lubber, who had got hold of it, 
nuder pretence of bidding her good-by for twenty- 
four hours—a fellow, whom she disliked and pitied 
—and there she let it stay—lest, if she withdrew it, 
people would laugh at him, and she would hurt his 
feelings. Pshaw! I'd rather see her fling her hand 
| from ber body, arm and all, 

You are hasty. Women can’t signify their ap- 
probation, so strongly as we, you know. 

Hasty! stop! you shall see. Martha and I were 
going to walk one evening. It was all arranges. 
Just as we were ready to set out, in came a great, 
lollopping booby,—a noisy, vulgar fellow, who 
didu’t come to the house once a year; and then, 
only to have a romp,—a scoundrel, that had insult- 
ed one of the girls before, by taking liberties with 
her—- 

Good night, Harry. 


























other side of a story, though it be rather fa- 
vourable. I neither know nor suspect the author 
of this. N. 


REFORM. 


Mr. Neat,—Reform seems now to be the order 
of the day among all our public servants, and I 
wish our literary ones were more strongly tinctured 
with this doctrine—the senior editor of the Y. & 
B. L. G., for example ; not that I would have him 
attempt to reform just in the same way,—by recall- 
ing half a score of foreign ministers, and sending 
out men of fess character, less influence and abili- 
ties, merely to gratify the unhallowed ambition of 





Now anid then, it may be worth while to give the | 


=e eal ioestioeataianssmsseasteneenaatenaneieeeimeaneeeeaiemeiieal 
political partizans, and, therefore, Make bad men 
worse,—but by putting to flight, by a back-handed 
blow, this querulous, “ cynical fraternity,” that 
have shocked common sense with their continual 
barking about “utility’—sometimes threatening, 
and sometimes advising the senior editor, as if he 
were to be frightened from his duty, or was a sim- 
pleton that did not know it. The character of this 
paper will not be changed, so long as it retains its 
present editors; and the principles on which it was 
set up, and has been encouraged, are too correct, 
and a strict adherence of them too much required, 
to admit any departure from them. The object of 
the senior (and | presume the junior, too,) has ever 
been to encourage and build up American literature 
—to review every literary production, boldly and 





ete. | ; | fairly, (with the exception of sporting a little on 
account of their particular food, which is only pro- | the author’s expense)—to belong to no party in 


politics or religion, the first requisite for a reviewer 
—and, in most cases, to do by all men as he would 
| be done by. .This is saying a great deal of a man, 
| but so it is. 


} 


The editors have never pursued a narrow-mind- 
| ed policy, but have admitted to their columns, com- 
| munications of every kind, and submitted them- 
| selves to the complaints and censure of too many, 
that are destitute of common sense and moral sen- 
| sibility. 
| Tobserved in the last number, that “Tom” had 
| joined to help “keep up the din.” “Tom” has 
| much to say about reviews that are not worth his 
| notice ; he wants instruction and amusement, such 
as the senior editor can give, when employed about 
a subject worthy of him. Now I would ask “Tom” 
| some two or three simple questions. Shall our 
country be flooded with every thing that goes un- 
der the name of literature, and pass off unnoticed ; 
without a word said on its good or bad qualities? 
|| Shall no one encourage a young writer that shows 


I'll be hanged, I say, Jerry— || marks of genius and talents, because his writings 
if I haven’t seen her sit patiently—with her hand, || are not found in works of “ generat usefulness” ? 


1} “ . . * 
|| Will an erroneous idea of American literature be 


i given on the other side of the Atlantic, because 
| some of the best essays are published in periodicals, 
and have the truth told of them? We suppose 
|| that our writers must be criticised, and must be en- 
| couraged, great and small, as well as the English. 
‘| Let any one compare the Edinburgh Review with 
| the Y. & B. L.G., and say which is exerting the 


| best influence,—time, if nothing else, will deter- 


'| mine this point. 
|| Tom” says the Yankee is not what it ought to 
be—that it might he made more profitable and use- 
ful. This, I will agree to; and here we want re- 
form. And the first thing that I would do, should 
be to put on my gloves, and horse-whip “Tom” 
and all his host of the “ cynical fraternity,” for they 
have become fool-hardy from indulgence, to use 
'| Neal’s words, If “Tom” could bave bis awn way, 
he would have the Yankee defeat its own end, and 
become a timid, simple, good-for-nothing journal. 
And why? Because the editor does his duty ; be- 
cause he will not join a party, and hurl fire-brands 
among his opponents; and because he has the 
boldness to review religious discourses, and the 
fairness to speak the truth of them. “'Tom” im- 
pudently accused the senior editor of “ weakness, 
unaccountable and unconquerable.” This is insuf- 
ferable, and comes from its author, because hisown 
idol has been spoken of boldly and fairly. I would 
ask our gentleman accuser, if such a prediction, at 
that time, when the minds of his hearers were so- 
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Jemnly impress@d with the doctrines held out to 
them, and the imagination ready to take wing at 
its own shadow, was required to convince his hear- 
ers of the truth, the first time ? And after he had 
witnessed the effect of the first and second, why 
did be try the third? Can there be any reason, 
well-founded, given? No, none at all. It was 
one of the greatest errors that a man in his situa- 
tion, possessing such influence and ascendancy over 
the minds of his people, could commit; there can 
be no doubt but that those persons who fulfilled the 
prediction were deeply affected,‘and their days 
shortened, 
already. 
Amicvs. 








Suggested by a passage of Pelham, was it not? A 
very good story, nevertheless. N. 


A visit to the Sovereign People—or—A lesson for | 


Candidates—or—any thing you please. 


Once upon a time, (not two years ago,) when an 


election for members of legislature to represent | 


our town was at hand, for which I was a candidate 
for re-election, I found it convenient to make visits 
into the several parishes, altogether on private bu- 
siness, of-course,—but there was nothing to pre- 
vent my improving the opportunity, at the same 
time, to feel the pulse of the people, and try to find 
out how the land lay. Politics ran high. Some of 
my votes in the preceding session were not quite 
orthodox. My opponents were straining every 
nerve, and in fact my prospects were dubious, to 
say the least of them. 

So I mounted my horse, and sallied forth upon 
my private affairs ; in transacting which, I experi- 
enced so many interruptions, that I was detained a 
whole week, and some sly demagogues did not 


scruple to insinuate that I was electioneering.— 
Sometimes I was engaged in argument with bar- | 


room politicians, wliom nothing but the stiffest 
grog would ever convince. At other times I had 
to lay down the law to a farmer, sitting upon bis 


plough, till his cattle chewed their cuds, and won- | 
dered at the long respite they enjoyed from labour ; 


and again, I was to be seen, edifying a mechanic 
and all his apprentices. At last I arrived in the 
east parish of Cranberry, so called from its staple 


productions ; and I suddenly found myself in the | 


midst of its whole population, who, with their 
ploughs, carts, oxen, &c. were employed in repair- 
ing the highways. 

Looking round in search of some known face, I 
descried at a little distance, my old friend Major 
Gudgins, who proved to be the overseer. He is 
a popular man, and keeps the sign of the Red 
Horse, (being painted with Spanish brown.) But 
he values himself chiefly as a wit; and truly there 
is nobody within the sway of Cranberry Meeting- 
house, that pretends to dispute his title. 


I called out to the Major, and, accosting him with 
the compliments of the morning, observed (very 
properly) that he was improving the read. “ Ay, 
ay, Squire,” said he, “it was high time for us to 
set about mending our ways here, in Cranberry.” 
Whereat, the whole body of freeholders burst into 
a loud laugh; those who did not hear, as well as 
those who did—for the Major’s reputation is such, 
that his wit is often taken upon credit. To do him 
justice, he has a certain air and manner that gives 
a peculiar effect to whatever he may say; and bya 
persevering course of random shooting, he does 


! 
} 
| 
| 


I will stop here ; I have said too much | 


nT 


sometimes hit the mark. Besides, he has enjoyed 
advantages for the improvement of his mind, not 


| accessible to every body. The stage puts up at his 
| house every night, and his intercourse with the 


| pdssengers, who lodge with him, has civilized and 
polished him to that degree, that the women de- 
clare “he has every bit and grain as much polite- 
ness as the stage-driver himself.” I must not for- 


get to add, also, that he is a merchant, and has a 


store adjoining his house; where may be had at all 
times, for cash—tobacco and gingerbread, molasses 
and calicoes, rum and spelling-books, hoes, ribbons, 
|| scythes, pepper, notions, alspice, snuff, and so- 
| forths, too numerous to mention; but they may be 
|| seen, painted in fair characters and divers colours, 
| all over the four window-shutters that flank the 
two windows of said store, whenever it is opened 
for custom. 

As soon as the laugh had somewhat subsided, 
(in which I tried with all my might to take a part, 
as my interest manifestly dictated,) I rejoined, that 
I hoped they would take as much pains to mend all 
their ways, as they were taking to mend their high- 
ways. 1 had no intention to be witty myself, (for I 
am a justice of the peace,) but I thought it well 





| 
| 


just to hoist a flying gib, as I may say, to the popu- | 


| lar breeze, to enable me to feel my helm, and lay 
| up to it. 

But my speech had only the effect to turn all 
eyes upon the Major, from whom a triumphant re- 
tort was, of course, expected. Hoes were arrested 


| every neck was stretched ; every breath drawn in, 
for a grand explosion. “JI tell ye what, Squire,” 
said the Major, waving his hand, to check some 
| impatient throats that threatened a premature out- 
breaking, “and mark my words—Folks that want 
| to travel high ways must look plaguey sharp that 
they keep on the right side of the fence.” Where- 
upon the whole parish of Cranberry burst into one 
roar of laughter. Lungs were exhausted to the 
| last gasp—replenished, and exhausted again, and 
jagain. The stroke was irresistible. Besides the 
| excellence of the pun, here was a sly allusion to 
certain doubts that had been raised in the public 
mind, of the stability of the foundation of my po- 
litical principles. The amount of all, is this—I 
discovered what the will of the people was, before 
they did themselves, and conformed myself accord- 
ingly. But it was manifestly my interest to turn 
all such doubts and misgivings into jokes. 


Being keenly on the alert, I saw at once that the 





| ing mainsail, as I may say, I ran down, in the 
| height of the tempest, close along-side the Major, 
! seized his hand, and shook it with the greatest 
| transports of delight, protesting he was the “ droll- 
est dog I ever met any ways.” The “droll crea- 
| ture” sat screwing his mouth up, trying his best to 
| observe the rule so important with wits, namely,— 
| « never laugh at your own joke.” My approach 
| relieved him. 
| hauled out his bottle, and we took a dram togeth- 
from the nose of the bottle. 


This affair did my business in the parish of Cran- 
berry. I had no more to do, but to make up to the 
Major on the election day, reproach him kindly, 
and tell him how many grave people I had made to 
shake their sides at the story. “ ”Twas a hard rub, 
Squire, sure enough,” said he, “ but you bore it like 
aman, D—aharn—the man, say J, that can’t take 














|| in the air; shovels forgot to heave their cargoes; | 


erisis of my affairs had come ; and instantly hoist- || 


He returned my shake with earnest, 


er, “by word of mouth,” as they call it,—that is, | 


| 


| a joke; and I'll vote for ye, any how.” He then 

went around among his friends, reminding them 
| that I was the man to whom he had given “the 
| hard rap o’ the knuckles, near Muddybrook bridge” 
|| —And the story was repeated, and the laugh re- 
|| newed; and all agreed, that the man who could 
| take a joke so well, was worthy to be their repre- 
|| Sentative, “ any how.” 





My election was carried “ by a triumphant ma- 
|| jority,” as the papers said, “ and exhibited a mani- 
| fest indication of the public sentiment, in this quar- 
ter, on the great presidential question.” 








———— 
MINCING THE MATTER. 


Our good friend here is right. I have been—I still 
|| am too “personal,” and too much given to “ ver- 
bal criticism.” From this hour, let him date my 
reformation. Hereafter, I shall try to avoid 
both, if not entirely, (for they are weapons of 
worth,) at least, more than I ever yet have. 
N. 

It is not enough that a work should possess merit 
| —those who direct the public taste must be willing 

to perceive, and to acknowledge it. Your prone- 





| hess to indulge in personality, and in verbal criti- 
| cism, has injured you very much in the estimation 
|, of good men; and some, who are willing to ac- 
knowledge that you have talents, conceive it to be 
their duty to discountenance your writings. How 
| far these good fulks are correct, we need not deter- 
mine; the only question is, allowing that all you 
| say and do must be right, whether it might not be 
|| expedient to adapt your doses to the palate of the 
| intended recipients. If the beast wont eat whole 
| corn, crack it; if you cannot administer raw brim- 
| stone, mix it with honey or molasses. To all this 
| you say, let them take what comes, and make the 
best of it. Yes, but they wont take it. If I were 
allowed an opinion, I should say, at all events don’t 
give them chips and porridge, nor a “ Basket of 
Chips ;” let them have strong feed, and if you 
must season high, let it be with spices of ac- 
knowledged flavour—not with arse-smart and net- 
tles. 
| What I complain of is, that you allow yourself 
to appear before the public in an infinitely worse 
| character than you deserve. ‘The bad blood, if you 
have any, and the froth, all boil up and run over 
_ through the columns of your paper, and the public, 
| or a large porti f the public, know nothing of 
| the good stuff that is left behind. 











| - 
| Not so bad—though probably suggested by Henry 
Neele’s months and weeks dining together. 


PROTEST OF THE ELEMENTS. 


We, the heavens, sun, moon, and stars, planets, 
| ocean, and earth, have met together, and resolved 
1 to be tormented no longer, by Fourth-of-July ora- 
| tors, and graduates at commencement. We have 
|| been treated very well in all countries, and by all 
|| orators, Ireland and France, Counsellor Phillips, and 
afew Frenchmen excepted ; but in America, you 
|| have used us shamefully. Demosthenes and Cicero 
|| did not trouble us much among the ancients; the 
'| first preachers of Christianity were kind toward 
| us; and we never knew what it was to be dashed 
|| about at the command of mortal men, till some in 
|| Great Britain first undertook to make us move at 
every beckoning of theirs, You, Americans, have 
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carried the thing much too far; you have set your 
young men to tearing us to pieces, with relentless 
fury. Not a speech can be made among you, with- 
out having all the elements in motion. The skies 
must be full of storms, tempests, or whirlwinds ; 
the ocean must groan from its lowest bed; and all 
creation must be in travail, to occupy the phantoms 
of your brain. Now ’tis too bad; you had better 
go to apostrophizing Greece, for she is not so hack- 
neyed as we are; you had better run out against 
Old England, harder than you ever did yet ; better 
praise your own country still more—nay, even 
Washington himself, who would laugh to see his 
career compared to that of a sun, or a star, and 
his compeers in arms to so many constellations.— 
We are tired o’ this; and though we make such a 
bustle in the air, when spread out on paper, or 
spouted out, we make no show, and less noise. 

We hear that the thunder and lightning, clouds, 
tempests, and winds, intend to protest against the 
profanity of the world, in handling them so uncere- 
moniously. We hope it is true, for we want man- 
kind to come to their senses, and leave off playing 
with fiery figures, metaphors, and tropes. 








REVIEW. 





EpinsurGu Review, No. XCVI. 


Art. IV. American TarirFr. Here we have that 


everlasting subject, Political Economy, treated, by some | 


one of the disciples of Dr. McCullock,—the man who so- 
lemnly maintained that it would make no difference to Ire- 
land, whether her revenues were spent with her or with- 


heavier, honester, better, and cheaper. But if so—Why 
so much protecting duty? Simply that we may know how 
| much more we have paid hitherto for British manufactures, 

than they were worth. This is something to know ; and 
this we never should have known, if we had not been 
obliged to try their strength in cotton manufactures. We 
now find,—whutever may be the reason,—with plain prac- 
tical men, theory is of no great worth here,—We now 
find, I say, whatever may be the reason, that British 
cottons are lowered in price nearly fifty per cent., and that 
still, ours are better and cheaper. These are facts. I 
know them’ to be facts. I remember the prices and the 
qualities of almost every thing ‘‘ we’ used to sell, more 
than twenty years ago, when I was a shop-keeper’s boy ; 
and I frequently amuse myself now, with enquiring the 
prices of correspondent articles. Off with these protecting 
duties, now. We can do without them. But, if they had 


for our low cottons, to the mother country, or wearing the 
vile trash of India. 
It is another mistake, and a great one, to suppose that 


been a tax on our country, or even on a part of the coun- 
try, for the advantage of another part. On the contrary, 


been obliged to lower his price to the full amount of such 
duties, and sometimes more. It is not enough, therefore, 





fine these observations to the cotton trade) has not impov- 
erished the country, though it may have taxed individuals, 


to be put into B.’s ; nor is it enough to say, that-for the 
natural and easy products of our country, there is in reality 
|| no market abroad—they being so bulky, of so Jittle value, 





| never been put on, we should still be paying double price | 


the protecting duties allowed hitherto on low cottons, have 
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tion thereat liberally allowed. There is nothing but sober 
truth in these statements ; but how wonderful (wonderful 
truly !) are the changes that have taken place.’ t 

** In our ignorance, we long imagined that John Bull had 
been the most gullible of animals ; but if Jonathan can 
swallow such assertions as these, John has not the vestige of 
a claim to that distinction. Smuggle American cottons in- 
to Great Britain! What an opinion must the Harrisburg 
delegates have formed of their countrymen, when they 
could presume to call such a statement a ‘ sober truth’! Is 
there a merchant in the United States so profoundly ignor- 
ant, as not to know that American, and all other foreign 
cottons, may be freely imported into our markets on pay- 
ing an ad valorem duty of TEN per cent.?’? pp. 400, 
401. 

Now here are several errors to be corrected. Ist. It is 
very true that we may, and actually do want a vast amount 
of cottons from G. B. The above remarks refer only to 
the low-priced heavy cottons : but still it may be true, and 
is true—that America is not only supplied, but overflow- 
ing with cotton manufactures (of a certain sort) the pro- 
dud@y of her own labour. 2d. It is also true, that certain 


| of {fe «* goods made at our own mills are the BEsT AND 





the consumers, to another part, the manufacturers, (I con- i| country knows this to be true. 


inasmuch as the money was only taken out of A.’s pocket || 


| 


| 
| 


CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD.”’ 3d, It is true, moreover, 


they are a tax on the British manufacturer. He has || that our great rival has attempted to counterfeit certain 


| 


| kinds of our cotton goods in numerous instances ; not only in 


|| Mexico and South America, but here—here—in the United 
to say, that what is overpaid by one part of our people, |) States of North America. 


Every retail shop-keeper of the 
4th. It is probably true— 
| that is, it may be trae—that goods have been ‘“ smug- 
| gled’’ into England, and sold with a good profit. I know 
| of many kinds that might be so sold there. And why 
| should they not be smuggled? Is not that ad valorem 
| duty of ten per cent. worth saving? Sth. What is meant 


| by goods being free, and at the same time chargeable with 


out her,—the man, who, in arguing about capital, rates of | and the markets of all the earth being so easily glutted ; 
exchange, and the level of value, lost sight of the practi- '| and that therefore, we must work to disadvantage, rather 
cal fact, that a small sum returning every day to the till of 1 than be idle ; and that it is better to give more to a neigh- | 
the shop-keeper, the box of the manufacturer, the butcher, || hour who will give more to us in return, for labour, than to H 
the labourer, &c., was not only of more value as capital, |! give less to a stranger, who will spend what he gets of us, | 
than a much larger sum returning but weekly or monthly || not with us, but elsewhere. We must take higher ground. | 


an ad valorem duty of ten per cent. ? 

But, is there any thing so very wonderful in the idea of 
sending cottons to a cotton country—coals to New-Castle 
—the manufactures of a people where labour is compara- 
tively dear, to a country where labour is comparatively 


to the same persons ; but, of more value—perhaps—a 
hundred times over, at the end of the year, to the national 
prosperity, than the whole yearly amount would be, if 
paid at the end of the year in revenue. Yet that pro- 
ductive capital, which keeps the great body of the small 
traders, labourers and mechanics at work, is lost to Ireland 
by the expenditure abroad ; or rather, if you grant nothing 
more, so much is lost to Ireland as the difference of profit 


would be, on the same amount paid hourly, instead of price they used to be sold here. And this, while our own || 
| manufactures of low and heavy cottons, are safely and | 


yearly, or quarterly. And that is the best revenue of a 
nation. But these men are philosophers, forsooth. It is 
not for them to see such facts. They are statesmen, too— 
and therefore it is that they overlook the most obvious 
truth. No man ever saw this error alluded to before. 

I could mention some facts here, touching the diminu- 
tion of price in British manufactured goods ; but merely to 
mention them would be of little use here ; and the time 
has not yet come, for going into details. Briefly, however, 
they are these. I can remember when there was a univer- 
sal, and apparently unconquerable prejudice against Amer- 
ican cottons ; and in favour of India cottons. 
tail shop-keeper ; and the most wretched stuff, coarse, ir- 
regular, “* warped with oven-wood, and filled with hoop- 
poles,”? was bought all over this country by substantial 
farmers, for shirting. Baftas, Gurrahs, and forty other 


kinds of trash, the very names of which are now forgotten, | 


were then preferred, universally preferred to American 
cott@is. British cottons were too dear—native, too vulgar 
—nothing would do but India cottons ;—a remnant of 
English prejudice, borrowed from our fathers, among whom 
it grew up on account of the monopoly of the East India 


I was a re- 


1| 
_ these duties have been saved to the country. But how? 
| Because, on a certain description of goods, the low-priced 
|| cottons of India and England, of which there was a prodi- 
'| gious consumption here, the diminution of price has actual- 


ly exceeded the augmentation of duties. And at this hour, || 
| duties and all added, a great variety of low-priced Man- || 


chester wares may be purchased for two-thirds of the 


| permanently established. 


| While referring to the Report of the Boston Committee, | 


the Reviewer borrows a passage from a ‘‘ paper published 
i by the Harrisburg Convention.”’ 


that notwithstanding the imposition of the exorbitant duties 
| now alluded to, cottons, which sold for about eighteen mil- 


‘* It appears from the Report of the Boston Committee, | g 
| } 


We must maintain, for the facts will bear us out, that all | 


lions of dollars, were imported into the United States in | 


1826. (Page 24.) And yet, in the teeth of these facts, it 
| is said by the advocates of the restrictive system, that 
* America is not only supplied, but overflowing with cotton 
| manufactures, the produce of her own lJabour.’—* The 

goods made by our own mills,’ it is stated in a paper pub- 
|| lished by the Harrisburg Convention,* ‘ are the cHEAP- 
| EST AND BEST IN THE WoRLD, They have driven 
like British goods out of every market accessible to us as 
to them, though our great rival has attempted to counter- 
feit our goods in numerous instances, to deceive the people 
of Mexico and South America. Some small parcels of our 
goods were smuggled into England, and sold with a 
good profit!!! American cottons would drive’ the like 


| 
} 


Company, which had made it a sort of distinction there, | British or India goods out of Calcutta, were their importa- 


for any body to wear any thing of India growth or fabric. 
But now, at this moment, our American cottons have 
completely superseded, not only the India, but the low- 
priced British cottons, And well they may ; for they are 





«« * Consisting of delegates from all parts of the Union 
friendly to the encouragement of domestic industry ; they 
met at Harrisburg, 30th July, 1827,”* 





| 








] 


cheap? 
power—of the cost of carriage for bulky ware, let us refer 


To say nothing of raw material here—of water- 


to what the reviewer himself says, in another place, and 
at another time, about India, the country of cotton, and of 
cheap labour. Speaking of the ‘exportation to that empire 
of British manufactured cottons, he says,—‘* In cotton 
goods, the progress has been still more remarkable. In 
1814 the quantity exported was 818,206 ; in 1826, it was 
no less than 26,225,103, and steadily progressive.’’ 337, 
Now, what machinery and peculiarity of fashion may 
do for British manufactured cottons in India, water-power 
and raw material, and peculiarity of structure may do for 
American-manufactured cottons, in markets heretofore supe 
plied by the British, 

But the Reviewer is very severe upon us, on another 
round. 

<« It is difficult to argue with those who, at this time of 
day, can talk seriously about the balance of trade. To 
say that the old doctrine with respect to it has been a thou- 
sand times shown to be false, contradictory, and absurd, is 
not enough. The fact is, that the very reverse of it is true ; 
and that every nation carrying on an advantageous foreign 
commerce must import more than she exports, and must 
therefore, according to the Transatlantic illuminati, have 
the balance against her. But in despite of the speeches of 
honourable gentlemen, and the innumerable essays of Mr, 
Carey, we apprehend that Jonathan is not quite so simple 
as to export any commodity, except in the view of import~ 
ing a more valuable one in its stead, It is this greater 
value that constitutes the profits of the merchants engaged 
in the foreign trade ; and to affirm that it is large, is to af- 
firm, what is not reckoned a very serious evil on this side 
the Atlantic, whatever it may be on the other, that the ex- 
ternal trade of the country is very lucrative.” p, 405, 


«¢ + Papers relative to the American Tariffs, printed by 
order of the House of Commons, p, 107,” 





‘174 














Now all this, I take to be, either a play upon the words, 
or a piece of downright blundering. What our people of | 
common sense say, whether they are called Everetts or | 
Baldwins, Careys or Lawrences, is this—That if a nation 
buys more than it can pay for, it must be clogged some- | 
what as the individual is, whose expenses exceed his in- || 
come. They do not mean that a nation is impoverished 
by getting high prices, or more value in exchange for less 
value. No such thing. 


! 
} 


And though I am no friend to the 
restrictive system, nor any great admirer of what is called | 
political economy now-a-days, and especially here, 1 am 
ready for one, to maintain, that the reviewer either miser- 
ably mistakes, or wickedly misrepresents the doctrine of our 
people. And the proof lies here. 


He quotes the language 


of Mr. Webster, in a paragraph which I never saw before, 
but which is about as rémarkable for sophistry or error, as 
any thing I ever met with, and says thus. 


*¢ Mr. Webster, too, in an admirable speech on the tariff 


bill of 1824, set the real nature of commerce, and the || 
true doctrine as to the balance, in the clearest point of | 
view. Mr. Webster illustrated his statement by a case 
which, although it failed to make any impression on the 
majority of his auditors, is so very conclusive, that we be- 
lieve it will carry conviction to every one who may happen 
to throw his eye over these pages. ‘ Some time since,’ 
said Mr. Webster, ‘a ship left one of the towns of New- 
England, having on board 70,900 dollars in specie. She 
proceeded to Mocha, on the Red Sea, and there laid out 
these dollars on coffee, drugs, spices, &e. With this new 
eargo she proceeded to Furope ; two thirds of it were sold | 
in Holland for 130,000 dollars, which the ship brought 
back and placed in the vaults of the same bank whence 
she had taken her original outfit ; the other third was sent 
to the ports of the Mediterranean, and produced a return 
of 25,000 dollars in specie, and 15,000 dollars in Italian 
merchandise. ‘These sums together make 170,000 dollars 
imported, which is 100,000 dollars more than were export- 
ed ; and forms, therefore, according to the doctrine of ho- 
nourable gentlemen on the other side, an unfavourable 
balance to that amount.’ But honourable gentlemen were 
proof against this reductio ad absurdum—They con- 
tinued firm in their belief, that the doctrine of the balance 
was no chimera, and that the adventure described by Mr. 
Webster was a losing one !’’ pp. 405, 406. 

This, now, is infinitely ridiculous. Could Mr. Webster 
ever imagine that the advocates of the restrictive system 
were averse to such commerce as this? If he did, he was 
wretchedly mistaken. If he did not, where was his can- 

What they contend for is, that if 
such a ship went away with her 70,000 dollars on board, 


dour, his love of truth ? 


and left it in a foreign country, and brought back 170,000 
dollars’ worth of goods, whether cottons or teas, (though 
cottons would be worse, since we may produce them by 
labour which would otherwise be unproductive,) leaving 
this country indebted to another for the balance of 100,000, 
it would be a ruinous commerce. The country could not 
be taken in execution, to be sure. 

obliged to take what he could get. 


The debtor would be 
And all the capital | 
that might be generated, by the credit we obtained, or by 
the process of retailing to other countries, would be, (as it 
ever has been,) helping to build up our towns and clear | 
oar lands. But still, the balance of trade—we must have 
a name for such a thing ; and I know of none better— 
would be against us. 


And we should be crippled in spite of 
our industry—just as much as the individual, who should 
live on credit, always consuming more than he earned, and 


, R | 
sponding more than he received. 


** They may rest assured,’’ says the reviewer, speaking | 
of our legislators, ‘* that no manufacturing nation will 
ever refuse to sell.’’ A sort of axiom this—The passage 
is printed in italics. 


** No such circumstance has ever yet 
occurred ; and it may be safely affirmed that it never will.”’ 
p. 406. And how so ?—Why would not a manufacturing, 


\\ 
| 


as well as an agricultural nation, refuse to sell, if—if its || 
enemy needed its manufactures so much, as to be distress- 
ad for want of them, We wanted blankets in the last 














war. Had Great Britain known this, why would it not 
have been as good policy to refuse to furnish us, as it is 
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| are indigent and are destined to labour for a future main- 


tenance, but to those who are wealthy and intended for 


now to refuse to export machinery, which she manufac- 1 professional life. No person in a free country, ought to be 
tures, or to furnish the enemy with gunpowder, ships of war, | ignorant of the common occupations of its inhabitants; 


&e. &c. or other of her manufactures ? 


But enough. There is a want of common sense in the 
writers on political economy. And the practical men 
are not sufficiently familiar with books or theories, to put 


them to shame. But, with all our errors, we are nearer 


the truth, I verily believe, than the best of the Scotch re- | 


formers. N. 





WESLEYAN SEMINARY---MAINE. 


This invaluable institution deserves the encouragement of 
our legislature and people. I have heard of it before ; 
but never till now of the facts here mentioned. 


N. 


} and habits of industry are certainly worth forming, what- 


| ever is to be our business in after life. 


We have in Maine, a literary institution which unites 
the advantages mentioned above. I refer to the Maine 
Wesleyan Seminary, located at Readfield. I lately visited 
this seminary, and ascertained many facts in relation to it, 
which cannot be uninteresting to the friends of education 
and improvement. It was founded in 1824, by donations 
from individuals, and has since received some assistance 
from the state. There are connected with it, a farm of about 
160 acres, and a mechanical establishment, in which are 
carried on several kinds of mechanical business,—such ag 


chaitr-making, cabinet-work, turning, &c. At present, a 


majority of the students, by their labour, pay for their 


The beneficial effects of bodily exercise, to those who 


by their pursuits are called to lead a sedentary life, already 
begin to to be known on this side of the Atlantic. The 
American people have learned from observation and expe- 
rience, that the student or the professional man, who is 
constantly immured in his study or his office, must come to 
an untimely end. It is especially injurious to neglect the 
body, while the intellectual powers are intensely exercised. 


Hence many young men of distinguished talents, fall vic- | 


tims to their own neglect, while in a course of education. 
Urged on by ambition and a thirst for knowledge, they 
take not the necessary precautions for health ; their bodies 
become disordered from inactivity ; their constitutions in- 
firm ; and inlets are opened for disease, the ravages of 
which hurry them out of the world. Formerly, the pale 
cheeks, heavy-rolling eyes, and nervous affections of stu- 
dents, were attributed to hardstudy. ‘They were consider- 
ed as almost necessary efiects of studious habits. But now, 
many have become too wise to entertain a notion so erro- 
neous. It has been from a want of suitable systematic 
exercise for the body, rather than from any thing so de- 
structive in the exercise of the mind, that so many studious 
youth have been called-to beds of languishing, which na- 
ture seems to have designed only for the aged. Between 
the mind and body, there is a close connexion ; and it is 
reasonable to suppose, apart from experience, that when 
one is constantly employed, and the other neglected, evil 


of some kind or other must ensue. If the occupation of 


the farmer afforded no employment for his thoughts, he 


would no doubt be less healthy and vigorous than he is. 
Since the practice of regular bodily exercise has been in- 
troduced at some of our colleges and theological seminaries, 
we do not see so many emaciated, sickly-looking forms 
stalking about them,—nor hear so much complaint of dys- 
pepsia and weak lungs. From what is now doing, there 
is reason to believe, that either a Gymnasia or mechanical 


establishment, will soon be cousidered a necessary append- 
' 


age to a literary institution. 


I am much in favour of gymnastic exercises, but do not 


think them the properest to be introduced at all our semina- 
ries of learning. ‘The only direct advantages derived from 
these, are health, a firmness of constitution, and symmetry 
These, indeed, were enough, if they could not 
But 


as mechanical or agricultural labour, at the same time that 


of form. 


be obtained in connexion with any thing else valuable. 


it affords suilicient exercise, may be made a source of pro- 
fit, it is to be preferred, especially at academies. To these | 


institutions many youth resort who are not intended either 


for a liberal or professional education. Their object is to 


acquire a knowledge of their own language, and of such | 
| branches of science as may be useful to a farmer or me- 
| chanic. Now any academy connected with an agricultural 


or mechanical establishment, may combine the advantages 
of exercise, of improvement in agricultural or mechanical 
knowledge ; of profit to those who labour ; and of pro- 
moting diligence and a love of industry. All these are im- 
portant in a greater or less degree, not only to those who 





| board, which is furnished fur them at a low rate by the in- 
stitution. This they are enabled to do by working five 
hours a day on the farm or in the work-shop. The wages 
of each are proportioned to what he earns. During the hours 
of labour, those on the farm are under a superintendant, 
and in the shop, there is a master workman, who takes 
care that every thing be done faithfully, and instructs those 
| under him, in their work. The amount of mechanical 
work during the last year, was reckoned, exclusive of 
stock, at $700 ; and the sum will probably be much great- 
er the present year. It is thought by those who are best 
acquainted with the progress of the students in their stu- 
dies, that those who labour, do not at the end of a term, 
fall behind those who devote their time wholly to their 
books. If this is the fact, no one can deny the utility of 
the plan on which the institution was founded. Many in- 
digent young men are here enabled to acquire an education 
adapted to the common pursuits of life, who would not in- 
_ cur the expense of attending a common academy. At pre- 
sent, the number of students at this seminary is about 100, 
| Applications are almost daily made for admission into the 
| labouring departments ; but these are now filled. And the 
| institution needs additional funds to erect and furnish an- 
other shop. Though I did not intend this for a begging 
paper, I cannot here avoid expressing a hope, that our le- 
gislature will not suffer this seminary to want accommoda- 
tions for all who wish to defray a part of the expense of 
an education by their own industry. 


Since I have said so much on this institution, it may not 
be amiss to advert to its officers and course of study. The 
executive authority is vested in a Principal, Professors, 
| General Agent, and the Superintendants of the agricultaral 

and mechanical departments. The professorships, how- 
| ever, are not at present filled. The English course of sta- 
| dies, which occupies three years, includes Ancient and Mo- 
dern Geography, Ancient and Modern History, the various 
branches of Mathematics, the Philosophy of the Mind, the 
departments of Natural and Political Science, and the Evi- 
dences of Natural and Revealed Religion. In addition to 
these, there are various exercises in reading, parsing, Eng- 
lish composition, declamation, and forensic disputations.— 
An instracter in the Ancient Languages is provided. Any 
student may receive instruction in any of the branches 
usually taught in academies, whether mentioned in the 
| course or not ; but no one entirely unacquainted with me- 
‘| chanical labour, is admitted into the mechanical department 
| fur a less term than three years. 


During my visit I observed in the students an uncom- 
mon flow of good spirits. Their minds and bodies alike 
appeared in health. ‘Their hands, it is true, wanted 
sofiness and whiteness which men of fashion may admire, 
and their cheeks were not overspread with that delicate 
|| paleness which some mistake for a mark of a gentleman. 
|| But healtli was on their cheeks and in their eyes ; and 
|| their whole appearance indicated bodily strength and vir 


\| gour. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 


A friend, in whom I have the fullest confidence, has anti- 
cipated me here in one of the most interesting of sub- 
jects. ‘The following is part of a series of lectures deli- 
vered by the preceptor of one of our best female schools, 
to the young women under his charge. N. 


Why should females have a good education ? 


In the first place I would answer,—because they are in- 
tellectual beings. And if intellectual, they are capable of 
being improved by a course of studies by which the other 
sex is allowed to be made much the better. It is allowed 
on all hands, that the mind is improved by exercise ; and 
that without subjecting it to proper labour in the season of 
forming habits, it is likely to become unmanageable, and 
vicious. 

But the mind is the only part of you which is not fading || 
and mortal. You may appear beautiful, while health is on 
the cheek, and the fire of youth sparkles in the eye. You 
may not perceive the need of a well-cultivated mind, while |; 
you are able to join in the sprightly dance, and to contem- 


plate yourself with satisfaction at the toilet, or in the assem- || 
bly of the young and beautiful, and fancy that you are so || 


regarded by every one else. But such times must change. 
The roses of health and beauty must be blighted by the 
frost of age. The shrunk muscle must leave furrows on 
the cheek. The toilet, the assembly, and the dance, can- 
not restore the charms of youth. If your mind, however, || 
has been well cultivated, you have a source of inward | 
beauty which can never dry up. If you have long and || 
faithfully made up the toilet of the mind,—if you have 


decked it with the choice and richest furniture from the || 
store-houses of great and good men’s thoughts,—you may || 
laugh at the departure of the smooth forehead and healthy 


cheek. 
Believe me, then, when I tell you, that it is to the cha- 


racter of your mind, that you must look both for respect- || 
ability and solid happiness. But this mind cannot be call- |, 
ed upon at the eleventh hour, to supply the loss of || 


beauty and the charms of youth. 
growth. It must be regularly and constantly nurtured from 
infancy to old age. 
without sowing the seeds of intellectual excellence, you 
will most certainly come to the autumn of life without a 
prospect of a harvest. 

How unbappy must that female be, who has idled away 
the best of her days in the enjoyment of the praises and 


flatteries that were bestowed on her pretty face and grace- | 


ful figure, vainly imagining these sources of pleasure were 


never to fail ! She has arrived at the meridian of her earth- |) 


ly existence, and has not yet thought of providing a refuge 
for herself, when lovers and flatterers have forsaken her. 
She goes down into the afternoon of life, with no consola- 
tation from a well-balanced and well-stored mind. She 
can hope for no relief from the oppressiveness of old age 
and the neglect of the world, in the contemplations of past 
life, or in anticipations of the future. 

I charge you, therefore, as you regard your own happi- 
ness, to think of these things. Now is the time. It will 
s0on be too Jate. You are now young ; but will soon be 
old. You must, if you live, experience the inconveniences 
that always accompany old age in both sexes. You must 
Cease to be admired for your beauty ; for this must fade. 
It is a natural consequence of Jife. The rose is beautiful, 
when young in its bloom ; but it must fade, and fall from 
its stalk, in consequence of having been beautiful and 
blooming. Old age, decrepitude, pain and death, are the 
natural effects of life : they cannot be avoided. But there 
is an offset to this unavoidable lot of man. I have told you 
what it is,—a well-cultivated mind—a good heart. These 
are beauties that will always bloom ; which are destined 
to shine brighter and brighter, as we trust, through all eter- 
nity, The mind, the mind, I repeat it, is our chief con- 


It is a thing of slow || 








cern. It is that property which distinguishes us from the 
brutes ; and which is to entitle us to claim kindred with a 
higher order of beings, when we shall have thrown aside 
the comparatively worthless envelope, by which it is now 
confined to its earthly habitation. You all would wish to 
live for ever. You cannot endure the thought, that the 
bodies you love to adorn must moulder and decay. You 
know that sickness may waste their freshness, and that 
thousands of accidents and circumstances which you can 
neither foresee, nor control, may destroy their comeliness 
and beauty. But seeing these accidents cannot be avoid- 
ed, why will you set your hearts on what, if taken away, 
must make you miserable forever? Do you think you must 
cease to delight and be admired and caressed, when youth 
and beauty are gone? Certainly you are right, if you think, 
as many do, that youth and beauty are the sole cause of 
the attention they receive from their fellows. 
But be not deceived. Wise men and wise women—the 

good of both sexes, all whose opinion you should be anx- 
| ious to have in your favour, look for some other object of 
| admiration and approval, than the fortuitous circumstance 
| of personal beauty. It grieves them to see any one place 
her chief happ inap which an hour’s sickness 
| may duptive om of for life. They esteem you for that 

principle which can never die,—for that beauty of intellect 
| which beams forth in the conversation, that shines out in 
They admire you for the evidence 
| you show of understanding the duties required of you, as 
| rational beings : they esteem you for the consciousness you 
| exhibit of the value of time, and the connexion the manner 
| of spending it has with your existence in the world to come. 
| They love and esteem you for those rich treasures of intel- 
leet—those internal sources of enjoyment, by which you 
| may call around you the wise and virtuous of all ages. 
| Allow me to urge upon you the necessity of a good edu- 





| every act of your life. 


| cation, on the ground that you may need it as a means of 
| self-support. 


rich. She should never think herself secure from poverty, 
and the necessity of obtaining her own livelihood. No one 
is secure. Riches take to themselves wings. You may be 
rich to-day—a beggar to-morrow. 


to be prepared for these sudden changes and reverses of 
fortune. Obtain a thorough education. 
selves to become the teachers of others ; and then, if des- | 
tined to live in ease and independence, you will find that | 
state much more productive of solid and useful comforts, | 
| in consequence of having received a good education. But 
| if ever you should be obliged to take an active part in pro- || 
| viding for your own maintenance, or that of your friends, || 


income that could be named. 
one will be allowed to take charge of youth, who is not 


well acquainted with the science of instruction. 
heretofore been found convenient for any one, who could 


resort. But people will soon be awake on this great sub- 
ject. They will soon see that the highest talents and 
most extensive knowledge are requisite to the faithful 
discharge of the duties of an instructer. 

But why doI say you may be under the necessity of re- 
sorting to the business of teaching, fora livelihood? Let 
me rather say, without any exceptions, you must all, 
whether rich or poor, become active, accountable teachers. 
You cannot escape from this duty, unless you dishonour 
yourselves, and others confided to your care. 





Encyciopepia Americana. Carey, Lea & Carey 
have rechristened the celebrated Conversation-Lexicon, the 
Encyclopedia Americana. ‘ It is advancing rapidly,” 





they say, ‘ and will be finished next month.’* 
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I would never suffer a daughter of mine to call herself | 


We hear, every hour, | 
of the first families being reduced from the most affluent | 
circumstances to the lowest state of poverty, by calamities 
ps. om |) which they could neither foresee nor avoid. You ought all I] 
If you pass the spring-time of life, |, 


Prepare your- | 


this education will be to you the most reputable source of || | 
I say prepare yourselves | 
for this duty : For the time is at hand, I hope, when no I 


It has | 


find nothing else to do, and perhaps no talents for other oc- | 
cupations, to take up the professions of teaching, as the last | 





| 
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PRESIDENT ALLEN...DR. SMITH. 


An Address, by the President of Bowdoin College, Wil- 
liam Allen, D. D., on the death of Nathan Smith, M. D., 
the justly celebrated founder of the Medical School of Dart- 
mouth, and at different periods of his life the real head of 
three or four other schools of the highest character, has just 
been published. It is a manly, temperate, and satisfactory 
account of the history and growth of medical science here; 
fitted in every way to promote the welfare of the institution 
he is at the head of, as well as that of our neighbourhood, 
our State, and our whole country. N. 





Lavtrs’ Macazine. Vol. II. No.5. The best num- 
ber we have had ; more spirit in the criticisms, a greater 
variety of minds at work, and a very pretty embellishment, 
after Westall, that Appelles of ladies’ magazines. 

ConVERSATIONS ON THE ANIMAL Economy. By 
I. Ray. Shirley & Hyde. Portland. Review of this 


next week. 


Canvip Appress to the Unitarian Ministers of 
Boston and its vicinity. A very candid, very temperate 
and very clever address, judging by here and there a para- 
graph. No time to read more. Anonymous. N. 


Pian for promoting common School Education in 
Greece. New-York. ‘If ten or twelve thousand dol- 
lars can be collected here annually, for a few years, the 
present plan,’’ say the Committee, ‘ will be crowned with 
complete success.”” Why does not some one of our 
wealthy multitude, snatch at the affair? That of being the 
perpetual founder of a nation, the schoolmaster of modern 
Greece, the greatest benefactor a people ever had—and 
such a people too—for twelve thousand dollars a year. 

N. 


Curist IN THE Desert. A Poem. New-York.— 
Hope the author will remember the postage hereafter. N. 





Lirre.Lu’s Museum. 83: Excellent as usual. How 

is it that people of reading habits can do without this work? 
N. 
Old-fashioned ,—but all the better for that. N. 


FOP AND FARMER, 


FOP. 
Where lies the path to honour, ease, and wealth ? 
FARMER. 
iL eave that to fools,—be mine the path to health 
I trace the plough, and, like the Chinese king, 
| Set an example worth man’s following. 
FOP. 
Who guides the plough? who but the vulgar race 
With dirty hands, old clothes, and sun-burnt face? 
FARMER. 
Let me be vulgar,—fond of industry, 
This I esteem the true nobility. 


|| Be my hands tarnished, and my conscience clean, 








Old be my clothes, they’re not so old as sin. 
Will summer suns the manly skin disgrace? 
Let men be men, and spurn the infant’s face ; 
The thought of tanning scarcely would afiright 
The mates for freemen, though too fond of white. 
FOR. 
Well, you may toil and sweat, who must and can, 
I must not, cannot,—I’m a gentleman ! 
FARMER. 
Well, we will keep the good old honoured track, 
Nor gentle sloth nor pride shall turn us back. 
Good-bye, dear sir, if Wisdom finds me now, 
She'll smiling ask, why ’Lisha left his plough. 
1825, 





ERRORS—No, 72, p. 153: for current shaking pesti- 
lence from its horrid hair, please to read comet; and for 


perplexing the natives with fear of change ; perplexing 
the nations. 
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A good deal of genuine, brave poetry here ; with a little || 


rawness. N. 
INVOCATION TO THE SUN. 


Grear source of Light ! whose thousand burning beams 
Lend beauty to the land, the sea, and sky, 
And give the piled-up clouds their golden gleams, 
Which change, like panoramas, to the eye ; 
Whence is thy burning, Sun! whole centuries fly, 
And yet, undimmed, thou burnest still the same ! 
And stars and comets, like mere mortals, die ; 
But thou art there, unvarying in thy flame, 


Where God first placed thee, Sun ! when he the world did 


frame. 


II. 
Thou givest a splendid beauty to the throng 
Of countless worlds around, which, rolling, break 
The solitude of space ; and with their song, 
Continual as thy light, for ever make 
Such music as no thunder e’er can shake. 
Those planets roll to sweeter tones than e’er 
Were breathed by earthly troop. Man’s feelings wake 
When Woman lulls his ear with song or prayer ; 
But what is woman’s voice to you, ye orbs? declare ! 


III. 
Oh ! sing !—the shells that sparkle round the sea, 
And breathe their music, when the winds pass o’er, 
Your song shall echo, orbs ! to waters free ; 
No Peri’s voice shall sigh for Eden more ; 
As breathe those shells, from coral isles to shore, 
Fling forth your song ! till chiming with the waves, 
It blends its numbers with their bursting roar, 
Till earth and sea disclose their buried graves, 
And man to God looks up, who with his music saves. 


Iv. 

Put forth thy rays ! thou burning, blazing Sun ! 
Thou giv’st the clouds a sparkling, earnest glow, 

Which bask within thy light ; their robes of dun, 
Soon change to crimson, or to drifts of snow, 
Or wear the thousand hues of summer bow, 

Sometimes they seem like armies’ banners rolled, 
And furled by angel-hands, they brighten so ; 

Again, unwrapt, about our mounts they fold, 

And lie like gossamer, on blocks of virgin gold. 


v. 
Who hath not seen the magic hues of sky 
Which thou dost spread? Earth seems a fairy land, 
Thick-set with stones; in every wave that lie, 
That Heaven had caught the gorgeous hues so grand, 
And strown them, sparkling, round with lavish hand. 
The sapphire’s blue, and blue-veined lazulite 
With yellow flash, like drops of golden sand, 
Were lavished there, and green and yellow chrysolite, 
And purple amethyst, and tourmaline’s red light. 


vi. 

Centre of worlds ! thou dart’st thy living fire 
Along the paths of blue, thick-set with spheres ; 

It quivers through the Universe entire, 
Like lightning through an evening cloud, that steers 
From edge to edge, till all’ in flame appedrs. 

’Tis thou that giv’st the bow .calm beauty’s form, 
Where leaped the thunders in their “wild careers, 

And hurled defiance to the armed storm : 

Rise up in conflict there ! a God is where ye swarm ! 


vil. 
Pat forth thy rays upon the clouds and rain ! 

Paint out rich beams, bright banners on the sky ; 
Throw beauty on the waves, as if the Main 

Had caught a fallen bow, and let it lie 

Upon its breast, with many a dolphin dye ; 
Strew gems and gemlets on the up-turned leaves, 

Dropped from above, wheré treasures never die ; 
Spread blushes on the flowers, till interweaves 
Carnation with the white ; and touch with gold the sheaves! 
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| bit; and she very roguishly (I thought) advised me to | 
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vill. Good heav-en, can it be— 11. 
Hang out your golden liveries, ye Clouds ! Was I not full of bra-ver-y and hope? 16, 

The Sun, that spread you there, is setting fast ; Who art thou ? 

Fling all your splendour forth !—like giant shrouds * * * * 

Ye lower above, death-black, and overcast ; I pray you, tell me— 18. 

Oh! catch his dying beam ;—’tis gone,—the last ! I arraign ye both. 16. 

Ye darken more ! your robes are black to sight ; 

And rain-drops slowly leave your bosoms vast, 
Where ye enshrine them deep, like crystals bright ; 
Earth, as ye lower, seems like a silver-sprinkled night. 

CAM. 

Cambridge, May 7th. | 





Moreover, you said, ‘*I hate sonnets—I never saw a 
good one—I never shall.”” No. 25. This I quoted ag 
triumphant prophesy, when lo !—** Dean, by H. Picker. 
ing—a very good sonnet —very.’? 46. (2) ‘Mr. Orator 
Puff had two tones to his voice.” 

Again. ‘An editor, if he publishes one side, ought to 
publish the other—pufis and jeers—both or neither.’ 27, 
But ‘ look on t’other side, Jim’-—— 

** Fair play is our motto, and therefore do I give what is 
|| said against the Yankee, though I say nothing of what is 
| said in its favour.’ 49. 











Why yes ; though the weight of a hair on the other 
side might have turned the scale in favour (Query) of 
William ; or rather of Wil.iam’s guess. N. 


Friend John,—(I admire this familiar manner of address- | 
ing an editor)—you must know that the other evening my || 1 do love to knock your knuckles together, when you 
little friend ManrHa-ANN, came dancing up towards me, | deserve it ; for next to being great, our chief pleasure is to 
and, with much earnestness, requested me to write a piece find faults in the great. (3) 
of poetry for her. Now I ama real proser, (as you will || 
acknowledge when you have read me through) and had I 
taken a moment’s reflection, should certainly have declined 
the honour ; but I never can reflect on any thing when a 
pair of sparkling blue eyes are before me—and then—how | 
hard it is to refuse a female. I promised to furnish a tit- | 


(2) Excellent. N. 
(3) Nothing like these bits of sugar to top-off with. N, 








THE WOMAN EDITOR. 


Very proper and very manly. A part of the blame, asI 
have said before, must abide with me, as the letter wag 


send it to ** Johnny Neal’s Yankee,’’ as she wanted to have || not intended for publication. N. 


it printed in a neat manner, so that she could preserve it. | 
She said she knew he would publish it, because he was a | A ¥, May 14, 1829. 
good judge of poetry ; and I said, on the same account, J\| Mr. Nzau,—The remarks contained in my letter of the 
knew he would not. Which is the best guesser, John ? | Sud April—published in the ¥. & B. L. G. of the 201, 
think) were p dina t of irritation,—particular- 
| ly those in which allusion was made to a ‘* woman-editor’’ 
| in Boston. My respected friend Mrs. Hale, of the Ladies’ 
| Magazine, was not referred to in that letter at all, and I 
deem it due to her thus explicitly to make this avowal. 
| The fair editor of the Bower, to whom the remark did re- 
fer, I hope has, ere this, pardoned whatever of carelessness 
Flies from the opening leaf ;— | of her feelings was evinced by the letter in question. And 
Thus Pleasure from thine eye of blue I the rather am encouraged in this hope and belief, when I 
Sdecen disteredtahe | reflect upon the facts as they actually are ; and that she, as 
p of g . ‘ 
well as myself, knows how to consider the natural feelings 
| of an author, who looks upon a certain course of treatment 
| to himself, on the part of another, as unjust and partial. I 
make this statement for the purpose of removing any im- 
pression which may have been made, disadvantageous to 
Within the gay and joyous throng, | Mrs. Hale, on the public mind, by the printing of my letter 
Thy form moves lightly by,— | of the 2nd ultimo. Yours truly, 
And sweetly sounds thy childish song oaths 
Of mirth and gaiety. — 3 
THE YANKEE 


Is published every Thursday Evening, by James Apams, 

Jun. at the Bookstore of Wells § Lilly, No. 18, Court 
| Street, Boston, for the Proprietors ; and at the Office of 
Day & Fraser, Exchange Street, Portland. 








TO MARTHA-ANN H-. 


DANcE on, thou fair and lovely one ! 
Life’s sorrows are to thee 

Like dew-drops at the birth of morn, 
Upon the lotus-tree. 


The sun comes forth,—the pearly dew 


Hope reigns triumphant in thy breast, 
Peace sits upon thy brow,— 

And thy young cheeks are eve dress’d 
In a fluctuating glow. 











So may it be for aye with thee 
Along thine earthly way,— 

Thy life be always “ poetry,”’ 
Until its latest day ;— 


And Peace, and Hope, and Happiness, 
And Love, be ever thine,— 

Unchilled by that cold, fixed distress 
Which ever hath been mine. 


All communications to be directed, post paid, either to 
Joun NEAL, Portland, or to the Publisher, Boston. No 
books nor newspapers to be sent to Portland, unless they 
are intended particularly for the Senior Editor. 


roe TERMS—Turee dollars a year, or THREE 
dollars FirTY CeNrs, if not paid in advance. The pro- 
prietors reserve to themselves the right of continuing or dis- 
continuing the paper to delinquent subscribers, till arrearages 
are paid up. 


WILLIAM. 
Boston, May 1829. 





SNAPS. (And very fair snaps too. N.) 


AGENTS. 


LONDON—Hunt & Clark. 
e, (Quai Voltaire.) 


You find fault with rhyming in prose, PARIS—Hector Bos- 


Ditto with stretching syllables in poetry, PORTLAND—John Neal, senior editor. BRUNS- 

Ditto with jumbling thou and you, WICK—A. J. Stone. FREEPORT—Enoch Harrington. 

Ditto with using ye for the objective. EASTPORT—Enoch Iisley. BANGOR—B. Nourse & Cq. 
K. thorit ? : BA'TH—Thomas Eaton. HALLOWELL—Glazier, Mas 
naw you wheen, CommeHy 798 SgEMO!, He AUN Fe te, RAT en teen 2 
(The numbers refer to vol. 1.) 


CASTER, (Mass.)—J. G. Thurston. BUCKFIELD— 
Zadoc Long. NEW HAVEN, (Conn.)—A. H. Maltby, 
NEW-YORK—Smieton Th , Office of New-York 
Mirror. ALBANY—Weare C. Little. PHILADEL- 
PHIA—E,. Littell. HUNTER’S HALL, P. O. (Va.)— 
George W. G. Browne, P.M. RICHMOND, (Va). J. 
K. Converse. ‘ 


Mr. Paulding in his way, 
Is the happiest and cleverest writer of the day. (1) 47. 
The vic-to-ry achieved— 11, 


(1) Excellent. N. 
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